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TOO SOON. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—DOCTOR UPOLI’S CONVICTION. 


For an instant Ursula held the letter as if she would 
tear it without reading, and then she began to read 
it eagerly, at first with eyes full of terror. 

Miss I'raser wrote very coldly and stiffly. She had 
not Ursula’s imagination to fill up intervening time, 
and therefore she was unable to picture her young 
cousin as a devoted daughter and a loving wife, when 
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j 
her exact and scrupulous memory retained the vivid 
impression of a rebellious, self-willed girl, determined 
against the guidance under which her husband had 
placed her. Michael had béen ill, she wrote, but 
Ursula was not to hurry home on that account, as ho 
was much better, and less in need of her than Mr. 
Williams was. ‘ But’—the letter went on in tho 
same cold, guarded way—‘ your husband tells me to 
say that you are not to travel home alone. He dis- 
approves of your not having taken a maid. In a 
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week or so, when your father is better able to spare 
you, I have settled to go over and feteh you. If 
this will be too soon, your husband says you must 
write and tell me, and name the time when you will 
be able to accompany me home.” 

Ursula flung the letter from her with sudden 
vehemence. 

‘“‘ Does Michael think””—her eyes glittered with a 
hard, unusual brightness, and a bright red spot 
glowed on her cheeks—‘‘ can he really think that I 
am to be treated like this ?—that when he is dis- 
pleased with me, this woman is to come between us 
and manage me for him, and tell me what he thinks? 
What a doll, what a child he must think me! Ah, 
Michael !””—she stretched out her arms imploringly 
—‘‘ you could do anything you liked with me, if you 
would only take the right way. How can you be so 
cruel to your poor little wife, when you know she 
dislikes this woman ?” 

Spite of her love, anger for the time completely 
mastered anxiety. She refused to believe in Michael’s 
serious illness, it was only put forward as an excuse 
that his cousin might write. 

‘«T will not go back with Miss Fraser if she comes 
to fetch me,” she said, proudly ; ‘‘ Michael says I 
am not to hurry because of his iliness; it is quite 
plain from what she says that she is staying with 
Michael, and he is much happier with her than he 
has ever been with me. Why”—she got up from 
her chair and began to walk up and down her room 
—“‘it is worse than cruel. What right had Michael 
to come and take me away from those who loved 
if he meant to tire of me after a few weeks? ® 
was happy with Miss Fraser, and I was quite happy 
at Vine Cottage. We married too soon—before We 


knew whether we could make each other happy.” 
She paused here, she was exaggerated and high- 
flown, but she was truthful. No, she had not been 
very happy at Vine Cottage; at least, she had not 
been contented, she had always pictured a higher 
state of happiness as possible and attainable. “And 


I had it for alittle.” But this was said more in the 
form of a question, and it was answered at once. 

Those few weeks after marriage had been unreal. 
She had fancied herself beloved by her husband in a 
different way. She knew better now; and then, with 
one of those terrible glimpses into the future Which 
so alarm the ardent, undisciplined heart, it séemed 
to Ursula that this was human life and the curse laid 
on it, always to be longing for something better, 
something different from our appointed lot. She was 
indeed coming near the truth, but as yet she was 
too untaught to see it distinctly. 

‘‘T suppose it must be so,” she sighed; “ there is 
nothing so contemptible as idle content. I have 
heard even dear Aunt Sophy say that people who 
don’t get on in life have usually contented natures ; 
why, the old proverb, ‘ Strive and thrive,’ proves it. 
Oh, Aunt Sophy, why have you left me?” 

There is another proverb which teaches the same 
lesson differently, ‘‘ No cross, no crown,’ but then 
Ursula had never heard it. 

‘‘ Still””—she spoke proudly—‘‘ I am not wanted, 
and I will not go. Michael, I see plainly, only feels 
that it is his duty to send for me; if he wanted me 
really he would come himself.” 

And then, though she felt it too keenly even to 
notice the slight to herself, still she felt that if such 
a deep sorrow had come to Michael she must have 
shown a more active sympathy. There was a 





message in the letter about Aunt Sophy’s death, but 
in Miss Fraser’s guarded words it sounded as cold as 
if it had been in print. 

But Ursula would not send her resolution through 
Miss Fraser. 

‘‘ At least, I will make no misconceptions between 
us,” she said, sadly; ‘‘ whatever I say to Michael I 
will write directly to himself; Z will not put his 
cousin between us.” 

And at the thought of Miss Fraser—tall, calm, 
and dignified, gifted with every quality in which Ursula 
felt herself wanting—it seemed to the girl that an 
impassable barrier stood between her and her hus- 
band, and that for the future, though he might love 
her according to his notion of love, he would judge 
her through his cousin’s eyes. Even now, when she 
was so longing for advice, she could not seek it from 
him. 

‘*T suppose he gives Rachel Fraser all my letters 
to read,” she said, bitterly. 

She felt so very lonely, she could not speak to her 
father. How could she add to his troubles? It was 
possible that a belief in her happiness was one of the 
resources he had against his sorrow. 

If her aunt had only lived! 

There came back suddenly to Ursula the resolution 
she had made when she heard of her aunt’s illness—a 
resolution, liké 80 Many we make in moments of 
anguish, neve? to bé executed—to stand for ever 
among the phantoms of wnborn actions. 

Involuntarily #s the thought came, she paused in 
her rapid walk, and opening the door of her room, 
went straight to that which had been her Aunt 
Sophy’s. 

rsula had said at first that she would occupy this 
room, but her courage had failed her. She was a 
Wakeful sleeper, and was often troubled with vague, 
imaginative fears. 

But now, in the daylight, thee Was no fear; only 
a great tenderness seemed to fill the room, and to fill 
and soothe her heart with its presence. 

The girl sat down by the bedside, and laid her 
head on the pillow as she had laid it during those sad 
nights of vigil when she had snatched a few moments 
of sleep by the side of her dying aunt. 

And again the resolution she had so fervently 
uttered rose up like some living creature of flesh and 
blood, and repeated itself to Ursula. 

What had she then promised? That instead of 
setting up her own Will on all occasions and following 
it, she would ask counsel from her gentle, patient aunt 
—her aunt, whose life, so far as Ursula knew it, had 
been lived for others; she had seemed so simple and 
transparent, and yet her niece now fondly believed 
Aunt Sophy had watched and understood and sympa- 
thised with every movement of her own wayward 
nature. 

‘‘Oh, Aunt Sophy, darling!” (she buries her face 
in the pillow) “if you were only here—if I could even 
tell you that at last I guessed your love! But there 
is no help left, everything goes against me; it has 
always been so ever since my mother was taken 
away.” 

She does not say this passionately—there is a 
solemnity in the room’ which hushes passion; and 
yet it seems to Ursula that Aunt Sophy in life 
would have shrunk from the words themselves, how- 
ever quietly they might be spoken. Aunt Sophy 
always shrank from all that was repining or discon- 
tented. 
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‘She would have said to me, ‘ Submit to Michael in 
all things.’ Well, I am ready, quite ready to yield to 
him. I quite. acknowledge him to be my lawful 
superior, but Rachel Fraser is not. I am sure Aunt 
Sophy would not have told me to obey her. Why 
should Michael delegate his authority? Why not 
write to me himself? That is the unkindness I feel 
so much. I shall write to him, I am not going to 
answer that woman.” 

She sat there quietly, and the wild storm of anger 
subsided. Michael did not desire her to return im- 
peratively; he seemed instead to leave her free to 
stay with her father. 
Ursula’s soul, as soon as one storm lulled, another 
rose. Ever since she had allowed herself to cherish 
hard thoughts of her husband, she had been like 
some little boat which has snapped the chain that 
held it fast in safe mooring, and gone out into the 
wide sea. She had no holdfast, no guidaace, she was 
the mere sport of outward events. A fresh bitterness 
rose: Why should she hurry her return? Michael 
found himself happy without her; he was indifferent 
whether she returned or not. 

“T would rather think him loving and selfish, it 
is not natural for a husband to be so cold-blooded. 
Why J.”’—she stopped, blushing. She was too in- 
dignant to confess the ardent longing she felt to be 
once more with Michael. But the feeling grew 
stronger ; spite of herself, the image of her husband 
filled her vision. She recalled his pleading, tender 
gaze, as he looked into her eyes on the evening of 
their parting, and said so humbly, so generously, that 
they must begin again better. 

“Poor darling, he is not answerable for that 
letter,” she said, in a glow of penitent love; ‘‘and 
he has been ill, and I—oh, how little I really love 
him. I seem not to have believed in his illness till 
now. 

She read the obnoxious letter again. ‘‘ Much 
better.” But this came close to the objectionable 
paragraph, that she could stay away as long as her 
father needed her. 

Ursula’s lip curled, but still she was soothed; she 
resolved to write to her husband while this mood 
lasted. ‘If I only could keep good! I thought 
when I was Michael's wife I never could be naughty, 
but I don’t see much difference in my temper.” 

Still these last thoughts had stirred her heart. 
She felt that she could write to Michael freely, 
naturally, not the cramped formal notes she had 
hitherto sent him; and she started up with a joyful 
willingness, and went back to her father’s sitting- 
room. 

Doctor Upoli was there by himself. He greeted 
Ursula with a fervour of pleasure, which she thought 
troublesome. Just then she wanted to be alone to 
write to Michael, and anything that crossed her 
decided impulse was unendurable to Ursula. 

Doctor Upoli looked at her with a half smile; he 
saw the vexation in her face, but he already under- 
stood her character, and he did not remark on it. 

“The signorina should go out for air—pardon, I 
should say the signora,”’ he said, with a look of 
solicitude—‘ not at this time, but early, very early, 
or else in the evening. She will go away quite un- 
conscious of the many beauties and interest of Rome; 
and the signor padre, it would benefit him to accom- 
pany her; or perhaps she waits for the arrival of the 
signor, her husband?” 

Ursula blushed angrily ; this was anew mortifica- 


But in the troubled state of 





tion forced on her by Miss Fraser’s letter. She 
glanced quickly at Doctor Upoli; his head was on one 
side, and the wrinkles round his mouth twitched 
uneasily. 

It did not occur to Ursula that he was inquisitive 
about her; she was only bent on screening her hus- 
band’s indifference. ; 

‘My husband is not likely to arrive, he is ill,” 
she said, abruptly. 

‘* He is ill, and is away from the signorina!”” He 
bowed. “It is her youthful appearance which 
makes me so often forget she is a married lady. But 
why does not the signora return to him? he must be 
sad and dull without her; he has a right to the 
presence of his wife.” 

Doctor Upoli spoke eagerly. Ursula thought he was 
taking Michael’s part; but he was really too in- 
quisitive to restrain himself. Ursula’s manner told 
him that there was some coldness between herself 
and her husband. 

‘‘T cannot travel alone,” she said, ‘‘ and my father 
is not yet free or well enough to accompany me; 
and I am sure he is not fit to be left by himself yet ; 
and—and my husband is not so very ill now, he is 
much better.” 

‘‘ Then the signor will soon be here?”” The doctor 
had a provoking smile on his parchment face—a 
smile that said plainly he knew far more about the 
matter than his listener did. 

‘“‘No, he will not,” said Ursula, pettishly, ‘‘he is 
not coming at all.” 

She looked away, and began to open and shut a 
book on the table. She wanted the doctor to under- 
stand that she was tired of the discussion. 

‘* May I ask if the signor is older than the signora 
—much older?” said Doctor Upoli, in an inquiring 
voice. 

‘* You are very curious about it, signor.’’ Ursula’s 
lip curled, but the doctor would have endured far 
more scornful glances before he would have given 
up his inquiries. ‘Mr. Helder is nearly twenty 
years older than I am.” 

Then she drew herself up haughtily as a set-off 
against her sudden frankness. 

The doctor rubbed his large loose hands together 
and smiled. 

‘‘ Aha! it is so, I was sure of it; from the first 
the signora has reminded me of my dearest wife, and 
she is exactly twenty-two years younger than I am. 
Well, what is the consequence? ‘The ladies who choose 
thus wisely are far happier than their sisters; they 
escape all the inconsiderate, thoughtless impulses of 
younger men; they are always taken care of; they 
are what you call worshipped; whereas the wife of 
the young husband is at best a happy slave. She 
has to go through all the experiences of life with her 
husband, instead of reaping the fruit of all he has 
done and suffered, and having every thorn and care 
removed from her path. Yes, I was sure that the 
signora was used to worship—I could see it at once.” 

Ursula could not help laughing. 

‘*You mean because I like to have my own way ; 
but do you then, signor, worship your wife ?” 

There was a restrained interest in her tone, which 
might have told the doctor that she was not only 
thinking of his affairs while she spoke, but the sub- 
ject was his hobby, and he sprang on it at once. 

‘‘Ah! signora mia, but I idolise her, she is so 
charming, everything that is most perfect. I consider 
it the aim of my life to shield her from every vexa- 
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tion. I would not suffer her to take a journey, even 
a short one, without my attendance, and for a long 
one—no, no.”’ 

He shook his head with a kind of triumphant 
defiance. 

‘‘You are quite a Blue Beard,” said Ursula, 
mockingly. She felt all at once jealous of the 
Signora Upoli. 

‘Not that—not that.” The doctor spoke quickly 
and loudly in his enthusiasm. ‘ Far from that, she 
is my mistress, and she has her own will in all. things 
—the only anxiety in my life is the feeling that I 
must die before she does, and my profession takes 
me away from her for so many hours.” 

‘Perhaps you would quarrel if you were always 
together.” 

Ursula spoke bitterly, but the doctor was too ex- 
cited to notice her tone. 

‘Ah! no; never. I could never tire of being 
with her, and it is so”—he changed suddenly into 
amore natural voice—‘ with the signor, your hus- 
band. He has spared you with so much regret that 
your absence has perhaps affected his health. 
Enough said. Before many days are over he will be 
here beside you, unable to let you leave him for a 
moment.” 

Ursula looked so pale and sad that he paused. 

** Pardon my garrulity,” he said, ‘in talking so 
much about my own affairs. To return to yourself, 
you must consider your health. I repeat what I said 
at the beginning, the signora must go out and get 
change of air and scene. She is losing her charm- 
ing appearance, and the signor marito will be in 
despair.” 

Ursula made a little gesture of impatience. 

‘Well, well, it is true; do what I say, and now I 
will say farewell. Ah! here is the signor padre. 
Signor Villiams”—he touched Mr. Williams’s coat 
with his large brown forefinger—“ your daughter is 
in want of air and of distraction. She is ever so 
little what the French call ennuyée.”’ 

Mr. Williams raised his eyebrows with a helpless 
look of anxiety. 

‘Tt is not your fault.” 


The doctor patted him on 
the shoulder as if he had been a baby; then he gave 
a covert, frightened look at Ursula, evidently wishing 


for her absence. She saw it, and in huge disdain of 
the doctor’s care for her, turned away and leaned out 
of the open window. 

In an instant Doctor Upoli had seized Mr. 
Williams’s coat by both lappels, and with eyes extra 
round and staring, burst into a voluble whisper. 

‘No, no, no, my good friend, if I may so call you, 
it is not your fault; it is only her nervous feminine 
temperament. She,” with a jerk of his flat thumb 
towards Ursula, ‘‘is fretting after her husband. 
Take her about, or let her go about alone, if she 
prefers it. Let her do just as she pleases for a few 
days, but make her go abroad. Now, farewell.” 


CHAPTER XXXII,—URSULA WRITES. 


* Frerrine after her husband.’ The words at first 
sounded improbable to Ursula’s father. He was so 
unused to think of her except as the wayward child, 
who had proved so surprisingly kind and thoughtful 


both to her dying aunt and to himself, that Ursula 


as a wife was a new idea. 
It troubled him, and in the unhinged, helpless 
state of his nerves, the most natural course that sug- 





gested itself was to cast off the trouble by sharing it 
with Ursula herself. 

‘“« My dear, was that letter you had this morning 
from Michael?” 

Ursula came in from the window and looked 
round. Her face cleared when she saw that the 
doctor had departed. 

‘No; Michael has been ill, but he is much better.” 

‘‘Then if he has been ill’”—Mr. Williams’s face 
contracted with the effort he was making at self- 
sacrifice—‘‘ I think, my dear, he must want you, and 
you must wish to be with him. I fancied you said 
he was away from home?” 

‘*So he was, and I do not even hear when he re- 
turned. Thank you very much, dear papa’’—she 
went and put her arms round her father’s neck— 
‘‘ but I much prefer to stay with you, and I am sure 
Michael wishes it too; he sends me word I am to 
stay as long as I like **—she forced a smile over the 
disdain that rose—‘‘ and I do like to stay, darling, 
as long as I am not a trouble to you.” 

She kissed him tenderly. His eyes filled with 
tears; he only thought how wonderfully marriage 
had improved Ursula; he heard no second meaning 
in her words. 

“IT am going to answer the letter this evening,” 
she said, smiling; ‘‘ can I give a message for you?” 

In the evening her father, mindful of the doctor’s 
advice, proposed a walk. 

“You have seen nothing of Rome yet,” he said, 
“and I have not seen much; let us go and explore 
together ; you were always fond of antiquities, my 
dear.’ 

No, Ursula would not go out; it seemed to her 
impossible, in the face of the great grief that had 
come into her life, to take any pleasure whatever. 

She waited impatiently for evening, and then, when 
she was left alone, she sat down to write to her 
husband. At first she wished she had written before 
that talk with Doctor Upoli, and then she rejoiced. 

‘“‘ Why should I show love where it is not cared 
for? Here is this tiresome, boring doctor, with a pro- 
fession which might well excuse him for thinking 
more of the outside world than of his own home, 
still in love with his wife, and Carlotta says he has 
been married six years. How he speaks of his 
wife! I never dreamed of being loved like that. 
I knew I was unworthy of it, and yet it seems in this 
case that the husband is blinded by love. Whatever 
his wife does or says is lovely in his eyes. Happy 
wife! her husband has no cousin to measure her by 
and prove her immense inferiority. Worship! Why 
any gentleman answers the letter of any lady, and 
my husband does not consider that I deserve the 
treatment of a lady from him.” 

And while she said these rebellious, bitter words 
to herself, her heart ached with love for Michael 


| —fervent love—love in which she felt herself a 


martyr, ready if need were to lay down her life for 
this passionately beloved husband. Anything heroic 
or devoted in a grand way Ursula felt that she could 
do. Ah! she thought, how little Michael understood 
or appreciated the heart he did not care to keep now 
he had won it. 

At last she sat down to write, but she felt power- 
less to begin. If Michael had only written to her 
once it would have been easy. She began three 
different letters, but they all seemed wrong, and at 
last, in utter despair of her own inability, she wrote 
a cold, formal note. ‘I will remain here,” she 
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ended, ‘‘ until you send forme. I am very glad to 
be with my father in his sorrow; he is still quite 
unhinged, and I am thankful for your permission to 
stay with him.” 

And yet, when the note was written she hesitated 
to send it ; perhaps if she tried again she might write 
something more loving. She knew, in a kind of far- 
off way, that the whole manner of her letter was a 
falsehood, a sort of play-acting, quite contradictory 
of her real feelings. It seemed to her impossible to 
get free from the restraint which choked the utterance 
of her love; and yet if she had trusted simply to her- 
self, had followed the impulse of her heart, the 
restraint would have shown itself what it really was, 
a fiction of her own exaggerative imagination. 

Still she sat hesitating. 

Carlotta came in dressed in Sunday array, a scarlet 
petticoat and black velvet body and sleeves. ‘My 
cousin Paolo is here’’—she blushed a little, but 
smiled more, showing her glittering white teeth— 
“and he is going to Florence, and if he can do any 
service for the signora or the signor padre he will be 
honoured.” 

Ursula looked up into the happy face. She sighed. 
Carlotta, no doubt, loved her cousin, and felt sure of 
happiness with him ; how soon marriage would cure 
her of that delusion. ‘It would be a charity to tell 
her that a man’s love is as shortlived as a flower— 
it exhausts itself by its own impetuosity. And yet 
it would be useless. Would I have believed any one 
who had warned me that Michael’s love would 
change?” 

Carlotta’s sympathetic face had grown sad as she 
watched the young lady’s. Ursula smiled at the 
change. 

“No, thank you, nothing. You can go back to 
Paolo, Carlotta,” for the girl stood lingering, as if 
she had something else to say. 

“The doctor has told my mother to persuade the 
signora to take a walk, but my mother says that if 
the signora has a vettura, and goes out to take the 
air, it will do her much more good; and—and 
Paolo has a brother, and he would drive the signora 
ever so much more carefully than a stranger would.” 

Carlotta stood pinching her red petticoat in anxiety 
for the answer. 

“T will see, but I like walking best. 
walk to the Coliseum, or is it too far off?” 

“Well, but it is far, and there is no shade, and 
the signora will find it a foolish old place, full of 
bats and owls.” 

“Could I get to the Campagna by myself?” said 
Ursula, paying no heed to Carlotta’s information. 

Carlotta clasped her hands, and stared with her 
round, handsome eyes, as if she thought the signora 
deranged. ‘‘ No,”’ she shook her head ; ‘it is a long 
walk, and it is not.possible for a lady to go tramping 
about over broken ground, full of pools of water and 
oxen—oxen which are wild and savage, and would 
trample you to death in an instant. Oh, it is not 
possible for the signora.”’ 

Ursula smiled. ‘‘Never mind the oxen, is the 
distance possible for me?” 

‘Possible! what know I ? the English signorine can 
walk, walk, walk for miles; they wear the boots of 
men, but a Roman lady would be tired until death if 
she walked about the Campagna.” 

“Well, as I am English, I will try. Call me 
before five o’clock to-morrow, and then I shall be 
able to take my walk before the great heat begins.”’ 


Could I 
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Carlotta shook her head and wrung her hands with 
sorrowful gesture, ‘but Ursula’s face was so deter- 
mined that she dared not remonstrate further. While 
she stood lingering, Mr. Williams’s heavy footstep 
sounded on the stairs. 

‘‘Shall Paolo take the signora’s letter when he 
goes?” said Carlotta, eager that her lover should be 
put to some use. 

‘“‘He can take it.” Ursula gave it unwillingly, and 
then her father came in and claimed all her atten- 
tion. He had slipped and hurt his ankle; only a 
bruise, but still the accident had shaken him, and 
he was vexed, because it must keep him indoors for a 
day at least. 

Ursula told him of her project for next morning. 

‘‘T should have preferred going with you, but, 
of course, I cannot attempt it,” he said; ‘“‘ you had 
better take Carlotta, only be sure, my dear child, not 
to over-fatigue yourself, or risk being out in the heat.” 





LOST IN A FOREST IN CEYLON. 


5 ype my bungalow is a vast sea of forest 
stretching far away to the east coast. This 
tract has hitherto been unexplored, although sup- 
posed to be almost the only available coffee land 
remaining uncultivated in Ceylon. The question as 
to whether or not it was fit for coffee had often been 
discussed, but nobody could determine it by personal 
experience. It was under these circumstances that 
two friends and neighbours, Merivale and Brigstock, 
expressed their wish to explore. I replied that I had 
no time, that the weather was wholly unsuited to such 
work (the monsoon), and that I myself was not in 
good trim. However, I agreed to their request se 
far as that we should ascend a high hill behind my 
bungalow on the morrow, and return to a late break- 
fast ; so with two coolies and an axe we set out. I 
took my compass and hunting-knife, divesting myself 
of every needless garment, as I should have to lead 
and cut the way. 

In about two hours we reached the top, and the 
climb was very stiff. Much of the time I spent on my 
stomach, cutting a path with my knife, the inter- 
lacing of rattan and bamboo rendering the jungle 
impassable by other means. On reacning the top 
we were annoyed and surprised at the time which 
we had spent in the ascent; nevertheless, the hill 
had been so steep, and we were so devoured by 
leeches, that we remained an hour on the summit to 
recruit from a small paper of sandwiches. On starting 
again we took the bearings of my bungalow, visible 
from the top, and surveyed with much care the 
surrounding country. At Merivale’s request he took 
the compass, which he put in his pocket. At noon 
we descended, and thinking we could find a shorter 
cut, we left the route by which we came up. Finding 
that in an hour we had not hit the estate, we tried 
a more westerly direction. After two hours spent in 
vain endeavours to recover the track—greatly fatigued 
by the severe labour, bruised by stones, and covered 
with blood from leeches and thorns — we again 
consulted the compass. 

We took the course which would have led us to 
my estate had we been where we supposed that we 
were ; but a compass is useful in a wood only when 
you still know where you started from. In another 
hour we were fairly puzzled, so we abandoned the 
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idea of finding the estate, which is but a patch in 
an ocean of forest, and struck out for the low country, 
where weereckoned that Singhalese would abound, 
Down ravines a thousand feet deep, up the opposite 
crags, now wading, now crawling, we kept on for 
six hours, until coming night and insupportable 
fatigue told us that we must camp out in the open. 

Descending a steep hill we reached a mountain- 
stream, which we had heard brawling far below. 
There on a fiat rock we prepared our bivouac. I 
had just time to cut a few fern-leaves when the 
darkness suddenly came down, and I returned to 
the rock. For two hours we talked, and then it 
began to rain, and to rain as it does in the tropics—a 
furious downpour, not an English shower. The 
night-wind cut us to the bone, and we had to con- 
sider the necessity of retreating from the river to the 
jungle, for the water was rising, and we feared being 
swept away in the flood. 

The last six hours of night were very bad, and the 
prospect of the morning was little better. I had 
tasted only a drop of tea and half a sandwich since 
my dinner, nearly thirty-six hours before. When 
day suddenly broke we looked in each other’s faces, 
admired one another’s good looks, and wished for 
mutton-chops. A discussion arose as to which of us 
should be killed first, and how. It was rather forced 
and grim merriment. 

A council of war was then held. Three courses 
presented themselves, as usual: first, to go forward 
along the river banks; secondly, to remain where 
we were, waiting for rescue, which would be sure to 
follow us; and thirdly, to try to retrace our steps. 
I voted for the last, because, notwithstanding 
Merivale’s objection that we had insufficient strength 
remaining, I maintained that the breakdown of one 
would be the death of all, and that by expending 
our remaining strength in getting within the verge 
of rescue, the safety of all, if of any, would be assured; 
while, if we continued our river route, the limited 
strength, once unsuccessfully expended, would leave 
us in no better plight than we were at that moment. 
Brigstock agreed with me, so back we went. 

The loss of blood had told heavily wpon us. Leeches 
were hanging literally in small ‘festoons, drinking 
greedily from every available part of our bodies. My 
hair was matted with blood, and I felt exhausted. 
Still I was good for another two hours. Accordingly, 
in two hours’ time we had cut our way to the top of 
the hill. With my knife I opened a view of the 
prospect, and we saw—a sea of jungle. Then we 
all became grave, as befits men who contemplate no 
distant death. Wesat on a log and remained speech- 
less ; for though we had been away now barely thirty 
hours, the excessive exertion, loss of blood, and star- 
vation, had altogether weakened us more than would 
three days of fasting alone. My head began to swim. 
A beautiful fragrance perfumed the air, and nothing 
was painful but the gnawing hunger. 

We soon roused ourselves, however, for our last 
effort, and by the great merey of God struck an 
elephant-path, which obviated the necessity of my 
going first to cut the way. Another hour’s tramp, 
and another hill. We rested again, and I told the 
coolies how sorry I was they were in such a plight. 
The poor heathens both said, ‘‘ Master has nothing 
to eat ; what does it matter about us?” 

At the top of this hill I cut another opening in the 
undergrowth, and spied a small patch in the forest, 
and a plantain-tree, easily distinguishable by its 





broad leaves. Where there is a plantain-tree there 
is probably aman. So we took the bearings of the 
tree, and plunged down a very precipitous hill-side 
where-there was no possibility of standing still. On 
the way we picked up two astringent fruits like a 
tomato. I had seen monkeys eat them, and se hoped 
they were not poisonous to man. These we divided, 
and we went tottering on. At length we struck 
another stream which seemed to run along our 
course. So we stuck to this, though every now and 
then a waterfall, lovely, but fifty feet high, occurred, 
which we were compelled to circumvent. Cruelly 
bruised by repeated falls, and completely done, we 
staggered on silently but hopeful. At last I thought 
we had had enough of the stream, and proposed to 
take to the jungle again. Merivaie differed, but 
gave in. We had not gone two hundred yards 
when we came to a dense matted undergrowth, 
impenetrable and thorny. But beyond this stood the 
plantain-tree according to the compass. So I threw 
myself at it, this time for dear life, hacking away 
with my blade, only, however, to be foiled, for it was 
impossible to cut a foot in two minutes. At last we 
observed that, like smoke, this undergrowth was less 
dense within a foot of the ground. Throwing myself 
on my back I cut away over-head, and, the extreme 
steepness of the land aiding the descent, we soon 
opened a path for the whole company. But this 
could not last. I lay: exhausted without another 
ounce of power left in me to struggle with, the 
spirit willing but the flesh too weak. At this moment 
Merivale, who followed, passed me, and in ten yards 
screamed in a cracked shrill voice, ‘‘ Buffaloes!” 
I struggled to my feet and half fell, half walked, 
down the rest of the slope, where we suddenly 
emerged on a tiny grassy oasis, through which a 
lazy current ran, and where three buffaloes were 
browsing. One made as though he would charge, 
but we smiled derisively at him. A small opening 
at the other end of this oasis showed that there was 
a path, that the buffaloes were tame, and that man 
was near. We fell into the swamp and were 
immersed in warm mud. The sun was burning, 
and nothing but the near approach of help could 
save us. We gave a united quavering shout. No 
answer. Another, and the same result. At last, 
pressing on, we reached the other end of this oasis, 
and passed by a muddy track made in the thorn. 
In ten minutes of hope and suspense we came upon 
a clearing, a fence, a thatched hut, and heard the 
crow of a cock. Amancameup. He stared, and 
evidently had no clear idea as to whether we were 
men, beasts, or demons. ; 

Brigstock entered the hut, and found a small wood 
fire with an earthen pot upon it. Seizing a cocoa- 
nut shell he scooped out sume quarter-bviled rice, 
burning hot, and appeased the first pangs of hunger. 
Our bleeding legs presented an unwonted sight to 
two native ladies, who now came up to stare at us. 
As the distended bunches of leeches dropped off, a 
wicked old crow came and atethem up. He came 
so close that I tried to catch him with a view to 
eating him, but failed in the attempt. 

The rest of the day was plain-sailing. The two 
married men were alarmed for their wives’ anxiety, 
and taking the man as a guide, we pushed on, re- 
freshed by our rice, for we could obtain nothing else. 
In two hours we reached a hut known to us all. 

In two days I recovered everything except my 
disfigurements and a sore throat remaining from 
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the exhaustion. The sensation of intense hunger is | formed. A great gathering of scientific men and 


very strange, and moved our compassion for the vast | 


number of the half-fed in London and other large 
cities. It would not have been nice to die like the 
babes in the wood; but, though easy to laugh now, 
we were in mortal peril, if ever men were, and 
nothing but the hand of God preserved us. 

A. H. W. 





THE BAKERS OF LONDON. 


BY ONE OF THE TRADE. 


T is calculated that there are three thousand 
master bakers and fourteen thousand journey- 
men in London and its suburbs. Perhaps one thou- 
sand of these masters are their own foremen, that is, 
put in the oven their batches of bread and take a 
general oversight of their work, leaving the more 
mechanical parts to those they employ. The other 
two thousand masters employ the most skilful work- 
men they can get as their foremen, into whose hands 
they commit the entire charge of their work. 

Of the fourteen thousand journeymen perhaps four 
thousand are lads and boys, who are, after a fashion, 
able to put a loaf into shape before it is put in the 
oven; the other ten thousand may be classed as the 
journeymen proper, men who have served an ap- 
prenticeship to the business, or have been working 
at it for a number of years as boy, lad, and man, 
and have thus passed through the different grades 
of third hand, second hand, single hand, Scotch 
forehand, foreman, and master. 

One great peculiarity of the metropolitan baking 
trade is that there are no apprentices trained to the 
business by regular indenture. The practical educa- 
tion of most of those who supply the bakers’ labour 
market is obtained in Scotland, Germany, and the 
provincial towns -and country districts of England. 
Another peculiarity is that almost every master 
baker in London and its suburbs has been a journey- 
man. Itis not a common thing for the sons to take 
after the fathers in carrying on the baking trade 
which the father may have begun, and by which he 
may have obtained money enough to retire upon. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but very few. 
Qne very remarkable exception is that of the well- 
known Mr. Dodson’s business in Blackman Street, 
Borough, which has been in the same family for 
upwards of two hundred years, and seems to be in 
as thriving a condition now as ever it was. The 
ordinary way in which businesses change hands 
is by sale, through the millers and flour factors 
who supply the shops with flour. 

_It is not a little curious, and may be very sugges- 
tive to those who might be inclined to enter on the 
manufacture of bread on a large scale, that with 
one exception no attempt in that line has ever suc- 
ceeded in London. The exception referred to is that 
of Mr. Neville, whose two factories, one in Bingfield 
Street, Islington, and one at Loughborough Park, 
Brixton, make about one thousand sacks of flour 
into bread per week. The League Bread Company, 
Stevens’s Machine Bread Making Company, and 
the Aérated Bread Company using Dr. Dauglish’s 
patents, have all been less successful undertakings. 
There was a tremendous furore created about 
machine-made bread some years ago, when the 
Stevens’s Machine Bread Making Company was 





others had a dinner-party to inaugurate the com- 
mencement of a new era in bread-making. High- 
flown speeches were delivered, but the humbler 
calculations of outlay and income, profit and loss, 
were not duly considered. 

There is no doubt that where a business is suffir 
ciently large to admit of steam being used as a 
motive power, the use of a properly-constructed 
machine, meeting the various peculiarities required 
in the making of dough, is of very great importance 
in the manufacture of bread. But the small amount 
of business done by most shops in the trade renders 
the use of a machine about as necessary in the bake- 
house as it would be in our kitchens for the cook to 
make her puddings with. 

A large business, such as Spikings and Co., of Dover 
Street, Piccadilly—who, by the way, use steam 
machinery in the making of all their dough, and 
possess the most perfect machine for making dough 
the writer has yet seen—will use sometimes a hun- 
dred and twenty sacks of*flour a week. One in the East 
End (McCash, Broadway, Stratford) is said to use 
ninety sacks. A few range from forty to seventy, a 
number from twenty to thirty, but the very great 
majority only make from eight to twelve sacks per 
week, so that the average of all the businesses carried 
on within the Post-office radius will be about fifteen 
sacks a week. 

Some businesses make bread only, and one of the 
most remarkable men in the trade says that he is the 
only genuine baker who makes nothing but bread ; 
all others are interlopers. Some make fancy bread, 
biscuits, and cakes, and that used to be the charac- 
teristic of what were called ‘ full-priced shops; ” 
but, since the establishment of those enormous 
biscuit factories, such as Peak, Frean, and Co., 
Huntley and Palmers, etc., almost all bakers’ shops 
sell biscuits as well as bread. 

The way in which many trades are altering their 
original conditions in these days has a singular illus- 
tration in the case of the bakers. Some few years 
ago, when Huntley and Palmer’s people began to 
supply the grocers with biscuits, many master bakers 
were very wroth with the grocers as interfering with 
their business. ‘‘If you sell biscuits, I shall sell 
tea,’’ was the remark, and forthwith some one was 
found to supply the bakers with tea, packed in 
quantities ready for sale; and now a large propor- 
tion of bakers sell tea as well as bread and biscuits. 
In like manner the publicans now sell tea because 
the grocers sell wines and spirits. 

Some millers use all the flour they make to supply 
their own shops, and some of them have as many as 
ten or fifteen. They rent the shop, put a man in 
possession, who is nominally master, engaging men 
for the work, and this man is paid either so much 
per sack of flour that he makes into bread, or the 
miller requires a given price for a given number of 
loaves, say ninety per sack, and whatever value is 
over that amount is the shopkeeper’s means of living. 

It will easily be seen that a less value of returns 
per sack will pay a miller in this direct way, than 
would pay a miller in the ordinary way of business, 
who supplies bakers with flour and takes the ordi- 
nary risks of trade. This it is which has given rise 
to what are called cheap shops and cutting prices, 
and led the way to that gross abuse of competition 
which culminates in flaring placards in bakers’ shop- 
windows announcing ‘Glorious news,” ‘ Down 
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again.” It would be sound wisdom in the public, 
and especially the working classes, if in dealing with 
a baker they avoided such shops. The cheap bread 
is made from flour of the most inferior wheats, and 
adulterated in every possible form; if tested by a 
qualified analyst, it would be pronounced almost 
unfit for human food. In the trade its technical 
name is “ old mahogany.” 

Time was, in the memory of the old men in the 
trade, when the work of a baker in London was 
something frightful to be engaged in. They began 
work at ten or eleven o’clock at night; had a sleep 
of a couple of hours, technically called a ‘“‘ pitch.” 
With these two hours’ interval, from ten or eleven 
o’clock till four or five o’clock next day, every day, 
they were busy at work, and on Saturday afternoon 
and Sabbath-day, cooked and carried home dinners, 
= and puddings. A very great change for the 

etter has taken place in their condition since then. 
The cooking of dinners on the Sabbath is still carried 
on in various parts of London, but to nothing like 
the extent it was in former days. In the West End 
of London it is being rapidly done away with. 

At present the journeymen begin work at eleven 
or twelve o’clock at night, still having perhaps an 
hour’s “pitch,” and work on till eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning, when a considerable proportion 
of them go out with basket, barrow, truck, or cart, 
and serve customers. This takes up their time till 
perhaps twelve, one, or two o’clock in the day; then 
the bread they have served out has to be booked into 
their employer’s ledger ; after which they are ready 
to go to bed, and prepare for rising to work again 
about the usual hour of midnight. One of the 
worst features of this mode of work is, that on the 
Sabbath evening it is the same as on other evenings 
of the week. It is often with a sore heart that mar- 
ried men have to leave their home to go to the 
bakehouse on the evening of the Lord’s day. 

The writer had occasion to be in a bakehouse one 
Saturday afternoon at five o’clock, and found the 
foreman having a “ pitch” on some sacksin a corner, 
while the other men were busy getting the dough 
ready for being put into the oven. On asking the 
men at what time they began work on the previous 
evening, they answered at ten o’clock, so that, as the 
work they had in hand would take them two hours 
to finish, they would have to work twenty-one hours; 
and this they had to do every Saturday, as almost 
double quantity of bread is required on that day; 
and the wages paid these men was 30s. the foreman, 
24s., 22s., and 19s. the other three, with so much 
bread per man. 

In the matter of wages there is great diversity of 
custom. There isso much money, and what is called 
‘the run of the bakehouse ’’—that is, in shops where 
biscuits and cakes are made, the men are allowed to 
use what bread, butter, and sugar they require. In 
shops where bread only is made, they are allowed 
what bread and potatoes they require. In addition to 
this, married men get so much bread and flour per 
week, and one very liberal firm gives so much beer 
money. Keeping this in mind, we may state that 
some few foremen get over £2 per week; a number 
get 35s., a larger number 30s., but the great majority 
from 24s. to 28s. Second hands get from 19s. to 22s., 
third hands from 16s. to 18s., lads who can mould 
or shape a loaf, from 10s. to 14s. 

The unhealthiness of London bakehouses has long 
been notorious, Tho causes of it are not far to seck. 
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Long hours of labour, confined space, a heated and 
impure atmosphere, and flour dust being constantly 
inhaled by the mouth and nostrils, very soon tell on 
the most robust Scotchman who ever came to London. 
Many years ago, Dr. Guy directed attention to this, 
and stated, as the result of a special investigation ho 
had made in the course of his own practice, that 
nine-tenths of the diseases of bakers are diseases of 
the chest, directly traceable to the causes mentioned. 
And in a report recently published on the “ Sanitary 
Condition of the Whitechapel District” by the in- 
spector, Dr. Liddel, the unhealthiness of the bake- 
houses in it is denounced in terms of stern reproof. 
He says {that, although the Bakehouse Regula- 
tion Act was passed in 1863, in the seventy-four 
bakehouses of that district there were twenty-seven 
unclean, twenty-three deficient in light and ventila- 
tion, giving also other details which may make the 
reader feel thankful he does not live in Whitechapel. 
But it may be that in other districts of London where 
the poor are heaped together, a near approach to 
the same condition of things may exist. Let the 
district medical inspectors and officers of health see 
to this, and let the examination be more than the for- 
mality, as, to my knowledge, it too often is. 

A few words I may add, in conclusion, about the 
recent strike in the trade. The workmen made 
the demand that from 4 a.m. to 4 p.m. be the 
hours of labour, and all work done after that time 
be paid according to a fixed rate. The masters re- 
plied that as different shops made different classes 
of goods, and served a different class of customers, 
a uniform time of labour could not be carried out, 
and proposed that twelve hours should be counted a 
day’s labour, agreeing to the rule as to overtime, 
but stipulating that each shop be left to choose the 
time most suitable to its business. It may be stated 
as the reason of the employers’ answer, that many 
bakers’ shops only supply private families, and others 
the shops called ‘‘ chandlers’”’ shops, to sell bread 
for a certain percentage. Others again supply hotels, 
warehouses, and the nobility, and make enormous 
quantities of rolls, and small goods in every con- 
ceivable variety of shape, which all require longer or 
shorter time to get ready, but must be served to 
their customers for. breakfast. 

The men stuck fast to their demand, the masters 
refused to agree to it, and the strike took place. A 
demand for increased wages was also made, and in 
the case of some employers both time and wages 
were given; but now things are just about where 
they were before the strike took place. The 
elements of future strife are seething underneath 
the apparent calm, and it might be wise for both 
masters and men if they tried honestly on either 
side to find a means of extrication from a condition 
of labour which no man of sense or benevolence can 
reflect on without regret. : 

I venture to suggest that better bakehouses, with 
more oven accommodation than at present exists, 
should be provided by masters ; also that an arrange- 
ment be made, if there must be nightwork, to meet 
the requirements of the public; then let ten hours’ 
labour be counted as a day, with increased wages 
for nightwork, and thus a step might be gained by 
the journeymen. Of one thing we may be sure, 
that in the arrangements of all labour for the future, 
the requirements of physical and moral health must 
be more considered than in times past, both for 
social and political reasons. 
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THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 


IlI.— SWEDEN. 


Te average earnings of*an artisan in Stockholm, 
and other large Swedish towns, are about 2s. 3d. 
a day, although workmen of superior skill often earn 
as much as 25s.a week. Most of the work, with the 
exception of that in the factories, is done by the 
piece. Workers in iron are the ‘most prosperous ; 
and as a general rule those crafts which demand 
steady attention, and which are acquired by long 
experience, are the best paid. 

The purchase power of money is considerably 
higher in Sweden than with us. The cost of lodg- 
ings to an unmarried artisan varies from 4s. 6d. a 
month to 8s. 6d., for which latter sum the room will 
be decently furnished and comfortably warmed in 
winter, Superior accommodation in good situations 
may cost as much ag 16s. a month. Married men 
with families can hire a suitable suite of rooms for 
about £14 a year. The rooms are low, and have 
double windows, the outer one being closed up in 
winter. 

Provisions are plentiful and cheap, and a working 
man may contract for his board, living on vegetables, 
rye-cakes (wheaten bread is seldom used), beef, 
mutton, pork, eggs, and milk, at an expense of about 
5s. 6d. a week. Beer made of pure malt and hops, 
good but not heady, is sold wholesale at three- 
farthings a pint, but is double that price in single 
bottles. Phe use of beer has latterly to a great ex- 
tent superseded that of brandy, though the occasiona] 
use of the Swedish ‘‘branvin” (a strong stimulant 
in a medicinal point of view) is a temptation undep 
the severity of the climate. 

Tn Gothenburg and the neighbouring Gisiricts the 
food of tha labouring classes, though fully sufficient 
in quantity, is not very nutritious, Their bread ig g 
kind of baked cake, made in quantities at long in- 
teryals, and therefore often hard and stale ; the hate 
little milk, butter, or cheese, and the basis of their 
daily. food is potatoes or gruel or porridge, with salt 
herrings, dried pork or bacon, and vegetables. Fres 
meat ig seldom seen on their tables, although fresh 
beef and mutton may be bought at 344. a pound. 
In Gothenburg and on the sea-coast a great deal of 
fresh fish, especially haddocks, cod-fish, large floun- 
ders, and mackerel, are eaten when prices, as is 
usually the case, are low. Tea is never used, but 
great deal of coffee, which seems to be the phacine 
article of juxury. The earnings of a labourer are 
about £2 10s. a month; out of this, if he have a wife 
and family, about 10s. goes for house-rent; he spends 
some thirty shillings in provisions of all kinds, and 
has 10s. besides the earnings of his wife, which th 
some instances will nearly equal his own, for inci- 
dental and optional expenses. Examples are not 
rare in Gothenburg of labouring men, who, by dint 
of industry and sobriety, have raised themselves to a 
comfortable position, and brought up their families 
in a creditable manner; but, as a general rule, the 
credit in these cases is due to the wife, on whose 
thrift and economical habits the comfort of the family 
mainly depends. 

As to clothing, it must of necessity be warm and 
comfortalte in a climate which often sends the ther- 
mometer down to twenty-five or thirty degrees below 
freezing point. But clothing is fortunately cheap, a 





good serviceable suit—coat, waistcoat, and trousers, 
made of durable materials—costing but £1 7s. A 
rather coarse but substantial kind of linen shirting, 
at from 9d. to 1s. a yard, is worn by the artisans of 
Stockholm as far preferable to any cotton fabrics, 
Linen, indeed, is a pet luxury with the Swedish 
householders, who ville themselves on possessing a 

ood store of it. Where cotton fabrics have come 
into use, and they haye latterly done so in some parts 
of the country, the medical authorities have attributed 
the prevalence of certain diseases to its adoption. 

In regard to matters of health, we may consider 
the Swedish workman tolerably well off. He is in- 
convenienced in winter, perhaps, from the want of 
yentilation within doors, owing to the almost universal 
practice of clasing the windows hermetically, so that 
the only possible current of air is from the door to the 
stove—though this defect is hardly noticed by the na- 
tives. Ag to tho difficult question of drainage, the 
mynicipality of Stockholm have settled it summarily, 
byhayving no drainageatall. Instead of draining away 
their refuse, they have adopted the system of con- 

erting it into excellent manure ag fast ag it is pro- 
uced. The population of the gity ig 130,000, and 
yet so admirably does their system work that the 
refuse of the town is not permitted to remain for 
jon r than a few hours ere it is carried off to be 
utittead, ‘here are no cesspools, no accumulations 
of decompae 1g matter; put the use of dry closets is 
enforced “under strict i Pilatinis, and an efficient 
staff of scavengers is maintained, by whom the soil 
$ Promptly and regularly removed. The public 
health is maintained under-this system, the rate of 
mortality in the capital being not more than twenty- 
six in the thousand. The above system is in course 
f adoption at Gothenburg also, which town has 
la terly benefited much by the new sanitary measures 
wie ed—the rate of mortality, which ten years ago 
whe m twenty-seyen to thirty per thousand, having 
decreased to twenty to twenty-two per thousand. 

It is difficult to pronounce decidedly on the quality 
of the work of the Swedish workman. It is affirmed 
that if he ghgose to exert himself, he can vie with 
rivals of any nation, and that what he chiefly wants 
is a wholesgme spirit of emulation ; that the quality 
of his work, and the interest he takes in its execution, 
are lowered by the demand for cheapness; and that 


the publig will not pay a higher price for an article 


merely begguse it is better made. The worst com- 
jlaint against the Swedish worker is on the score of 
his dilatoripess and want of punctuality—vices which 
are so general, and of such long preyalence, that 
they are no longer looked upon with the disapproba- 
tion they merit. The great forte of the Swedish artisan 
appears to be machinery, in the construction of which 
he is almost equal toany one. The steam-engines of 
Gothenburg and Motalla are remarkable for the 
extreme beauty of their construction as well as their 
fitness of design; and although their cost is higher 
than in England, this very fact proves the superiority 
of their workmanship. Both at Motalla and at 
Gothenburg some English artisans are employed ; 
but though they are quicker, more active, and per- 
haps more generally intelligent, it does not appear 
that the work turned out by them differs in any 
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respect from that done by the native workmen. The 
hours of labour are, in summer, from 5 a.m. to 
7 P~.M., with intervals for meals and rest of two and 
a half hours; in winter, from 6 a.M. to 7 P.M., with 
intervals of one and a half hours. Piece work is the 
rule in some few establishments, and earnings on the 
piece are generally from ten to thirty per cent. higher 
than the time wages. In most establishments, wages 
are paid on the Friday evening, to enable the work- 
men or their wives to avail themselves of the Satur- 
day market. This is a new regulation, and it has 
had the effect of greatly diminishing idleness and 
intemperance. Formerly, drunkenness was the be- 
setting vice of workmen ofall classes in Sweden; 
but, happily, a considerable alteration for the better 
has' taken place of late years. This improvement is 
due to several causes. In the first place, the Swedish 
brandy has been raised in price through thé imposi- 
tion of an excise duty upon it, and the use of it has 
given place to that of good wholesome beer. Then 
the sale of spirits has been restricted by a tax on the 
retail trade, and the licensing of spirit-shops ; and, 
further, a Permisswe Bill has come into operation, by 
which a parish or town can either entirely prohibit 
the licensing of brandy-shops in its environs, or 
restrict the number of such places. Lastly, in 
Gothenburg, a society which has been set on foot 
exclusively for the purpose of promoting sobriety 
among the labouring classes, has farmed the licence 
of keeping brandy-shops in Gothenburg and its 
suburbs. With the view of attaining its end, it has 
greatly restricted the number of these places, and 
converted them into respectable eating-houses, where 
brandy, wine, and malt liquors are also sold. Strict 
rules for promoting sobriety and order are kept up ; 
no spirits are sold on credit, and no person is allowed 


to drink to excess ; and, further, no spirits are sold 
to persons under adult age. 
Education in Sweden is compulsory, and, as a 


necessary consequence thereof, gratuitous. Every 
child from the age of seven years, if not incapacitated 
by nature, must be sent to school, either to one of 
the primary gratuitous schools, or to some private 
school approved by the Educational Board of the 
parish, and, as a general rule, they are kept at school 
six or seven years. ‘The town of Gothenburg, with 
a population of 55,000, maintains 120 primary schools, 
where 4,500 children receive gratuitous education, at 
a cost to the town of about £1 6s. per annum for each 
child. Besides these primary schools, there are higher 
grammar, technical, and industrial schools, so that 
the intellectual wants of the population may be con- 
sidered amply provided for. The employment of 
children in factories has been regulated by law, and 
it is enacted that no child under the age of twelve 
years can either be bound apprentice to any trade or 
be employed in a factory, and that no person under 
the age of eighteen years can le employed in night- 
work. Besides this, all owners of factories who em- 
ploy children between twelve and fifteen years of age, 
are compelled either to allow them a given number 
of hours every week for attending school, or to keep 
a separate school for such children. 

From what has been stated above it is clear that 
™ there are many things in the lot of the Swedish work- 
man which present themselyes in a rather attractive 
aspect ; but it is no less clear, on reflection, that an 
Englishman proposing to himself to seek work in 
Sweden had need to weigh carefully both advantages 
and disadvantages. On the one hand, he could not 





earn nearly so much as in England—he would have 
to reconcile himself to a material difference in diet— 
he would have to contend with a rigorous climate— 
and he would have to overcome the great difficulty 
of the language. On the other hand, he could live 
much cheaper, and, if he were economically disposed, 
he might save, seeing that the wages, although not 
high, bear a much larger proportion to the expendi- 
ture than they do in England. The rough, inhos- 
pitable climate, and the difficult language, however, 
present considerable drawbacks. 


IV.—NORWAY. 


Norway presents an enormous extent of sea-board, 
stretching along 135 degrees of latitude, and about 
42 degrees of longitude; and the whole coast is 
intersected by a vast number of deep fiords and 
inlets, which, taken all together, more than double 
the geographical extent of the coast. The indus- 
trial pursuits of the inhabitants are, of course, in 
a great measure determined by the characteristics 
of the soil. There is comparatively a small propor- 
tion of land allotted to agriculture; a large area of 
the interior is occupied by forests; and maritime 
pursuits supply the vocation of a considerable section 
of the inhabitants. 

The entire population of the country is about one 
and three quarter millions. Their chief employments 
are (besides navigation and agriculture) forest labour, 
fishing, manufactures, mining, land-transport, and 
the ordinary labours incidental to commerce. The 
wages of the agricultural labourer are about 8s. a 
week—of a man, horse, and cart, about 24s. a week ; 
but the ‘‘ bonde” or peasant is generally the owner 
of the land he farms, mostly consumes the produce 
he raises, nor cares to raise any overplus unless he 
happens to be situated in the vicinity of a market. 
In the woollen factories the average wage may be 
14s. or 15s. for ordinary hands, and it is nearly the 
same in the cotton mills—the overseers and foremen 
receiving a great deal more, and the women and boys 
a great deal less. There is a sail-cloth factory in 
Christiania managed by two Englishmen, conducted 
on the Scotch plan, and where the earnings are about 
the same as in Dundee. Miners and quarrymen earn 
from 32s. to 58s.a month. Workers in iron are paid 
from 10s. or 12s. to 24s. a week, and engineers from 
35s. to 53s. In the building trade wages vary from 
15s. to 26s.; cabinet-makers can earn from 20s. to 
30s. ; printers from 16s. to 22s.; and rope-makers, 
shipwrights, etc., from 15s. to 26s. Tailors and 
shoemakers earn from 1s. 6d. to 38. 6d. a day; 
painters and glaziers about the same ; bakers a trifle 
less. Ten hours are generally considered a day’s 
work. So far as wages are concerned, there is very 
little distinction made in Christiania between skilled 
and unskilled labour. 

The owner of land in Norway seldom lets it, 
but cultivates it himself. No law of primogeniture 
exists; all children inherit equally, but do not share 
the land between them—the rule being, that when a 
death occurs the estate is valued, the oldest heir buys 
it, and the co-heirs share with him the purchase- 
money. If all the heirs decline to purchase, the 
property is sold for their benefit, and the proceeds 
are equally divided. The work of a farm is generally 
done by the “ housemen ;”’ these are labourers holding 
cottages with a small piece of land, under the obliga- 
tion of rendering a certain number of days’ work at 
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a fixed low rate of wages, varying from 4d. to 8d.'a 
day,-with their food. The position of these house- 
men, or cotters, is very precarious, and crowds of 
them have of late years emigrated to the United 
States. 

Many efforts have latterly been made to improve 
the lot of the Norwegian labourer. Savings banks 
have been established; workmen’s dwellings have 
been built; soup-kitchens opened; co-operative 
societies formed; and other kindred measures 
adopted. The savings banks have answered well, 
there being no less than two hundred and fifty of 
them in operation, having deposits to the amount of 
nearly five millions sterling. The banks utilise their 
deposits by lending on mortgage at five or six per 
cent., by discounting, orin other ways. The manage- 
ment of each bank is in the hands of trustees elected 
by the depositors, and the accounts are regularly 
audited, published, and widely circulated. ' 

The cost of lodgings for a workman’s family, in 
the houses built for their use in Christiania, is about 
£7 10s. a year. The accommodation is excellent, 
and, the dwellings being under the supervision of 
the police, they are kept clean and in perfect order. 
The necessaries of life have been considerably 
cheapened by the operation of the co-operative 
societies, which have proved of great use and are 
multiplying fast. 

Labourers’ unions are numerous throughout the 
land—not combinations to coerce either masters or 
men, but combinations against sickness and mis- 
fortune ; and they are very similar to our friendly 
societies, though some of them limit themselves 
solely to the promotion of education. Unconnected 
with these societies there is a law which compels 
mining works to support their own poor, and to 
maintain schools for the education of workmen’s 
children—the workmen contributing from two to 
three per cent. of their wages towards these objects. 
.Education of a superior kind, and social intercourse 
between the members of different unions, are pro- 
moted by periodical lectures followed by discussion, 
and by the free circulation of books, periodicals, and 
literature best suited to their position. The lectures 
are generally gratuitous, and are given by professional 
and practical men. 

There are few inland towns in Norway, the inland 
population consisting almost entirely of farmers and 
proprietors of land, with their housemen and servants, 
foresters, etc. There are but few skilled mechanics 
and craftsmen, and these travel from farm to farm to 
execute such special work as the farmer cannot do 
for himself. The itinerant tailor or shoemaker makes 
his periodical rounds; and while he is shaping the 
garment or the shoes from the cloth the farmer has 
woven or the leather he has tanned, the migrating 
workman lives as one of the family, and in addition 
to his maintenance earns some 1s. or ls. 3d. a day. 
As a rule, the farmer has no market for his produce, 
though railways in some districts have in a measure 
remedied this defect. 

The food of the farmer and the labourer is the 
same, consisting chiefly of rye or barley bread, 
porridge, potatoes, and salt fish. Fresh meat is 
little used, but the consumption of coffee is large. 
But though the lot of the teeta is humble, it is 
not painful or depressed. He is characterised by a 
certain amount of ready intelligence ; he can repair 
his own tools, mend his harness—can even shoe his 
horse; and he can always read and write, owing to 





the system of education, which is compulsory and 
gratuitous. The schools are excellent, the school- 
masters being brought up in a Government training 
school, and subjected to a severe examination before 
being allowed to officiate. 

The work on the land, owing to the nature of the 
climate, can only be carried on during five or six 
months in the year. In the winter months the 
theatre of labour is the forests, where the wood is 
felled, cut into logs, drawn into heaps, and dragged 
to the frozen watercourses, whence, when the ice 
melts in the spring, it is floated to the mills for 
sawing, or to the wharves for exportation. Forest 
labour is usually done by contract. Small trees are 
felled at 6d. or 8d. the dozen. Timber for sawing is 
paid in proportion to itsdimensions. Drivers finding 
their own horses can earn from 3s. to 3s. 6d. a day. 
Floating is undertaken by companies or gangs, who 
pay their labourers from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. a day. At 
the saw-mills wages vary according to skill and to 
the nature of the power applied. Where water- 
power is used the earnings are from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 3d. 
aday. At thesteam-mills wages are higher, ranging 
from 1s. 9d. to 48. 6d. 

Above one-fourth of the whole working population 
of Norway belong to the fishing community, who: 
depend entirely for their support on the produce of 
the sea, which produce forms one of the main sources 
of wealth to the nation. The fishermen, as a rule 
(and a very bad rule it seems to us), sell their fish to 
the merchants, from whom they receive advances for 
outfits. There are four main fisheries in the year— 
the winter and the summer cod-fishery, and the spring 
and the autumn herring-fishery. When not engaged 
in these fisheries, numbers of the fishing crews proceed 
to the Bank and Arctic fisheries, while others remain 
at home to repair the fishing gear, and to carry the 
cured fish to market. They generally work in gangs 
or companies—a part manning the coasting vessels 
which take the fish to market and bring back pro- 
visions, while the rest are busy at home. The 
earnings of the fishermen can hardly be stated, as 
they depend so much.on the state of the weather at 
the fishing season; but this numerous class rarely 
suffer from want or privation. 

Formerly it was the case in Norway that no man 
could follow any trade unless he was a member of 
some town guild, and had passed through a regular 
apprenticeship. In consequence of this restriction 
industry was hindered and crippled, while monopolies 
were favoured. All such restrictions are now done 
away; trade and industry are free, and are as free 
to the foreigner as the native. The worker is, how- 
ever, subject to one very ugly drawback, for which 
he has to thank the military system of the country, 
which compels every man, until he is incapacitated 
by age, to serve either in the army or the navy. For 
the army the agricultural and the labouring classes 
are selected, and they have to serve a month every 
year : recruits for the navy are raised from the coast 
and the fishing population. 

On comparing the earnings of the industrial classes 
in Norway with those in England, it is evident that 
both the skilled workman and the common labourer 
are better off here than in Norway. The Englishman 
can purchase more comforts for his wages than the 
Norwegian can, or is ever likely to enjoy ; for although 
fresh meat is considerably cheaper in Christiania than 
with us, many other things which are even more neces- 
sary are dearer. Bread, tea, sugar, candles, are all 
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OVERDRESS. 


much dearet ; fuel, too, so essential an article in that 
frozen climate, is, in consequence of the great expense 
of land carriage, dearer in the capital than coals trans- 
shipped from Newcastle—a fathom of birch-wood 
costing 12s., and the same quantity of fir-wood about 
three-fourths as much. Clothing, again, is very dear 
to the foreigner, who, not being able to weave his 
own cloth or tan his own leather, has to import his 
garments from England or the Continent, of course 
at a cost much increased by their transport. 





OVERDRESS. 


‘ea to wear” is often literally the cry 
of those who have nothing to do but to 
overdress. Most of our readers will remember the 
witty American poem which appeared a few years 
ago under the heading just quoted; but little did 
the writer imagine the extravagance which New 
York has since witnessed. The ‘‘Times” recently 
alluded to the sinful folly of the French in this 
respect, and quoted in support of the charge, the 
exhibition in shop windows of tulle dresses embroi- 
dered with floss silk which were not to be purchased 
for less than £48 apiece—dresses which, if not torn 
in a single night (as would be most probable), could 
not be worn a second time by a lady of fashion! 
Alas! we have no need to cross either the ocean or 
the Channel to get such lessons ; the windows of our 
own London shops display numbers of similar articles 
in evidence that purchasers are by no means few. 
It is to be feared at the present day that women of 
the upper circles are spending fortunes on the toilette, 
which good mothers in former times would have 


saved to endow their children; that less wealthy 
women are bringing certain misery to many a home 
by emulating the classes above them ; whilst those of 
humbler rank, rushing eagerly in the same mad race 
of vanity, exhaust the surplus means that used to be 
laid by for a marriage portion or “a rainy day ;” 


and so the mischievous folly descends. The servant 
wishes to go attired on Sunday, as she believes, like 
her mistress ; the workwoman dons, out of her scanty 
earnings, the closest imitation she can of the gar- 
ments she has been fashioning for her wealthy em- 
ployer. The temptation is greatest of all in large 
towns, especially London, where girls are not known 
to every one they meet, and fondly imagine they are 
“taken for ladies,’’ whilst their toilette is but a cari- 
cature of the fashion. But ‘“ the dress does not make 
the lady” any more than the assumption of a fine 
skin with a tawny mane made a lion of the ass in 
the fable. 

Except possibly the temptations to gambling, the 
love of dress is the most common motive to dis- 
honesty. To assume this finery, servants and em- 
ployés sometimes resort to petty pilfering, wearing 
clothes not their own, abstracting a trifle from time 
to time from the till, cutting off a yard or two of lace 
or silk, or secreting a feather or a flower. How can 
any woman wear such a feather or a flower with 
pride? It speaks of the gaol, the treadmill, or ‘‘ the 
streets.” 

If the humble and ignorant servant-girl deserves 
such severe censure for abandoning herself to a 
culpable vanity, how much more guilty are those 
women of the middle classes who bring ruin on their 
homes, and women in “good society” who cheat 
their tradespeople by procuring goods they cannot 
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pay for? How cati they flaunt their brief time in 
finery that is not their own, but their milliner’s or 
their mercer’s? It is not the dress, it is the character, 
that makes a woman admirable. Mere “ clothes- 
screens,” as Carlyle calls them, women are admired 
flatteringly for dress only by those who are strangers 
to their character and circumstances, and by persons 
of shallow sense. 

Of all the snares that beset young girls, none are 
more dangerous than the love of dress. Mothers 
should be on the alert to guard their daughters 
against it. Elder sisters should not forget that 
young eyes are looking at them as examples, and 
are much more impressed by the living models before 
them than by any amount of ‘good advice.” 
Nothing is of greater importance than the com- 
panionship permitted to young girls. Not only do 
overdressed companions induce the wish in them- 
selves to overdress, but if the gratification is denied, 
‘‘covetousness, envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness’? are very likely to find birth in hearts that 
might be otherwise full of better feelings. An undue 
love of overdress has been only too frequently the 
cause of ruin both of body and soul. 

Even in very young children the passion for over- 
dressing is seen. It is the fault of the silly mothers. 
Little girls, with the exception that their skirts are 
somewhat shorter, are now clothed in all the expen- 
sive elaborations that distinguish the attire of grown 
women. Their skirts, distended with steel, are 
covered with quantities of ornaments, trimmings, 
frills, and double skirts. Their feet are encased in 
the most costly boots, and their ankles dislocated with 
high heels. The hats they wear are in accordance 
with the rest of the toilette, and even padding and 
hair-dye are not unfrequently used, and deception, 
cunning, fraud, inculcated along with vanity and 
reckless expenditure. One would expect to find neat 
plain dress in Sunday schools if anywhere. Yet we 
are often pained to see children who come for free 
instruction decorated in feathers, gilt ornaments, 
quantities of ribbons, silk mantles, and double 
skirts. Thus arrayed it is not wonderful that a 
general spirit of rivalry is engendered, scholar vying 
with scholar, not in the acquirement of learning or 
piety, but envying one another’s finery, or puffed up 
with vanity at the possession of some special gew- 
gaw, and sneering at their less overdressed com- 
panions. We have heard mothers with tears in 
their eyes complain that they could no longer send 
their children to be instructed on Sundays, because 
they were unable to buy new or finer clothing, and 
the children were persecuted on account of their 
shabbiness—nay, even ridiculed for appearing con- 
stantly in the same bonnet—neat, but not very smart. 
What do the mothers of these children contemplate 
for them? They are to be servants, work-girls, 
eventually the wives of mechanics or small trades- 
men; how much better to attire them in simple 
neatness, to inculcate attention to instruction, to 
discipline their characters to moral strength, and 
teach them to lay by the surplus, now wasted, for 
some better purpose—to aid their start in life or to 
help father and mother on a rainy day. ‘‘ But they 
must do as others do, or they will be despised,”’ is the 
foolish and often fatal argument. The example and 
persuasion and firm perseverance of one good mother 
would be sure to induce many who knew her— 
some, perhaps, who ridicule loudest—to follow her 
example. 





OVERDRESS. 


Some Sunday-school teachers have much to answer 
for on the subject of overdressed scholars. First, 
they come to their sacred work, a work of love, it 
may be, attired as for a fete champetre, or a morning 
concert, but certainly not fit for the quiet place and 
pious task on which they are engaged. Secondly, 
they do not check the display in the scholars. The 
objection raised is a fear that the children will not 
come if there is any interference. Such tendencies 
can be checked without downright interference. 
Children are quick enough to understand a look of 
approbation, or the reproof implied by a certain 
amount of coldness, and a great deal may be incul- 
cated by inference, and general remarks devoid of all 
personality or savour of ‘talking at” the culprits, a 
mode of censure that invariably fails with children. 

The young men of the present day complain that 
they are afraid to marry, on account of the useless and 
extravagant habits of the young women—above all, 
their folly in dress. This istrue. And yet a great 
deal of it is due to the influence of the men them- 
selves. Masculine strictures on such subjects seldom 
effect any good, less, perhaps, because they are indis- 
criminating and severe, than because they are more 
theoretical than practical. Ladies smile when they 
observe that he who is loudest in his verbal censures 
is often the most attracted by dress. 

Sensible women regret to see that the most over- 
dressed generally attract the greatest homage, whilst 
a plainly-attired girl gets overlooked and neglected. 
If they do not dress ‘“‘ like others” they even become 
subject to ridicule. A servant or a small tradesman’s 
daughter can no longer dress with the simplicity 
accordant with her means and position. The lady of 
limited purse says she hardly knows how to enter 


society, the extravagance of the ladies being so great 
that even the simplest toilette she can assume, not to 
be eccentric, is more than an evening’s amusement 
warrants. 

The remedy lies with the women themselves. 
Each must resolutely determine to limit her ex- 
penditure in dress to a reasonable sum considering 


her means, and not exceed it. It is unadvisable 
to be ‘‘ singular” or remarkable, but it is possible to 
render only the very slightest compliance with any 
prevailing extravagance of mode. Some well-mean- 
ing persons propose introducing an equality in dress, 
even a unifurm toilette for all women. but that is 
not advisable. The commerce of the country would 
be checked, many sources of industry would cease, 
and thousands of factory hands be thrown out of 
employ. ‘The varied dressing of the rich benefits the 
poor by the creation of work, more than any amount 
of charity, which pauperises. What is needed is not 
that the wealtiy should renounce expensive and 
frequent change of dress, but that they should avoid 
introducing fantastical and elaborate fashions, which 
cannot be followed in any fabric without exorbitant 
outlay. ‘The mode, in a certain degree, will always 
be copied and transmitted from rank to rank. For 
this transmission of fashion the wearers are less 
blameable than the manufacturers. . Shops of all 
degrees are soon filled with whatever is new in 
shape, style, or colour, to the speedy exclusion of 
‘old stock,” and in many instances to procure any- 
thing out of the common groove would be more 
costly than to assume the folly of the time being. 
The real good taste of dress is simply, always to 
be clean, always to be attired fit for the occupation 
of the hour, and never to be overdressed. To be 





sweeping a room, teaching a class, tending a house- 
hold, serving a meal, or going to market in a train- 
ing-skirt, or puffed out with huge panniers, or 
bedizened with jewellery, is as inconsistent as it 
would be to attend a ball or a court drawing-room 
in a morning wrapper. Common sense requires for 
work, a working dress. Those who live only in 
fashionable life need to have suitable attire. Those 
always at work need only working clothes, save for 
holidays. In the matter of holiday clothing, too, 
good sense and good taste dictate that the contrast 
should not be too violent with that of the daily ap- 
pearance. ‘Those most extravagantly attired on 
holiday occasions are often slovenly on working days. 
The attempt to assume a dress beyond her station 
displays a want of self-respect on the part of the 
wearer, a sense of shame at her own position. 

Never at any period in the history of our country 
has dress been carried to such an excess as at the 
present day. There have been periods when undue 
luxuriousness of dress has prevailed at court, and 
among the nobility, but now it has spread like a 
plague throughout all ranks, and made victims of 
women of all grades, without distinction. It is an 
evil sign of the times. Reckless extravagance in 
dress, which is the outward sign of a moral de- 
cadence, may lead to serious mischiefs, if it is not 
soon followed by that reaction which fortunately often 
follows undue pressure in any given direction. Mean- 
while, the wise amongst us will not only set the 
example of simplicity, but endeavour to influence 
others in the direction. 





THE ROYAL BOROUGH. 
A GOSSIP ABOUT WINDSOR AND GEORGE THE THIRD, 


1 bee than forty years have rolled away since 

we first saw the royal borough. One of our 
earliest recollections of it is connected with a winter’s 
night, when the country round to a wide extent was 
under water, and the old Windsor coach from London 
had to plough its way through a deep flood along the 
road near Stanwell, and ran the risk of being swept 
into the Thames at Datchet. After a journey of 
between four and five hours, we reached High 
Street, a part of the old town remaining much more 
unaltered than other portions of the well-known 
neighbourhood. "We remember our first view of the 
noble castle, when the snow was lying deep upon 
the ground, and a large hatchment, emblazoned with 
the royal arms, surmounted the principal gateway, 
indicating that George 1v had been gathered to his 
fathers. 

The surroundings of the castle at that time were 
very different from what they are now. Instead of 
the broad road up Thames Street and Castle Hill, 
there was a narrow street, with blocks of buildings 
filling up the castle ditch, little gardens behind, 
with terraced walks, running up the slope. The 
houses. were ugly, the shops were some of them 
mean, but the whole had a quaint, picturesque look 
to our eyes more grateful than the trim, span new, 
prosaic appearance of the towers, walls, and dwarf 
stone fences of the present day. ‘Then how charming 
it was to wander at will in the park under the 
terrace, over Mother Dod’s Hill, across to Datehet, 
taking rest under Herne’s Oak by the way, or to 
ramble to Old Windsor by Frogmore Road, past the 
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gates of Frogmore House, where, in still earlier days, 
when George the Third’s sons and daughters were 
young, they gave, at times, entertainments to the 
tradespeople, and made themselves popular with the 
young men and maidens of the town. That is going 
back beyond our own memory of the neighbourhood 
to a date fifty or sixty years ago, when Windsor and 
the castle were far more unlike what they are in our 
day than they were when we first saw them. 

In the reign of George 1, the grand alterations 
carried on by his son and namesake, at the cost of 
more than a million of money, had not been com- 
menced. The aspect of the towers, and courts, and 
terraces was different, indeed, from what it is now, 
as any one may see from engravings of Windsor, at 
that period. Houses and shops lined the north side 
of Castle Hill, up to Henry vim’s gateway; and 
farther on, across the road, there stood an arched 
entrance into the royal precincts, not far from which 
rose two large houses—lodges, they were called—in- 
habited by the royal family, one of them having 
been used as a nursery for the children when young. 
The princesses endeared themselves to many of the 
inhabitants, by the notice they took of their children ; 
and people, now grown old, can tell of royal kisses 
impressed on their cheeks, when their nursemaids, 
proud of the opportunity, submitted them to the 
inspection of the king’s daughters. The royal 
family were wont then to walk upon the terrace, on a 
Sunday afternoon, attended by lords-in-waiting and 
favoured statesmen. Backwards and forwards they 
would slowly pace, gratifying their loyal subjects, 
who stood in rows to gaze on the simple procession, 
and to watch the courtiers and servants, as at the 
turning-points of the promenade they stepped on 
each side to make an opening for their Majesties to 
turn, and then fell into their proper place again. 

George III was an early riser, and when in 
health and spirits used to take a ramble before break- 
fast. A bookseller’s shop on the right hand side of 
Castle Hill, we haye been told, was an occasional 
resort of his Majesty at that hour; when perhaps a 
boy would be dusting the counter, and the king 
would sit down and turn over the leaves of a new 
book. One day he saw lying there a copy of Paine’s 
“Rights of Man,” after which, as we have heard on 
the authority of one who was related to an official in 
the castle, the royal visits became rarer, if they were 
not altogether discontinued. Such a mark of dis- 
pleasure seems not unlikely, considering the old 
king’s deep disgust at infidelity and republicanism. 
The town gaol then stood in St. Alban’s Street, and 
it was a general practice in such places for prisoners 
to stand at the windows and beg. The old chroniclers 
tell a story of Stephen Foster, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, being confined in a debtor’s prison on Ludgate 
Hill, and of a lady asking through the gate what 
would purchase his liberty. ‘‘Twenty pounds,” he 
said. She supplied the money, and became his wife; 
and he became lord mayor, and received knighthood. 
Whether anything even half so romantic occurred at 
Windsor we cannot say, but the story goes that the 
prisoners made their appearance at the windows as 
the kind old monarch went by, and would tease him 
by crying ‘‘God save the king, God save the king, 
we wish your Majesty would let us out.’’ 

A dear old friend of ours, a royal tradesman for 
more than half a century, well knowing George 111, 
and both the sons who succeeded him on the throne, 
would often amuse us with his anecdotes of Windsor 
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and its loyal inhabitants. He was present in St. 
George’s Chapel when the coffin of Charles 1 was 
opened, under the direction of Sir H. Halford; and 
he would make his friends stare when, accompany- 
ing them through the royal apartments, he paused 
before Vandyke’s famous portrait to remark how 
strongly the face of the figure on horseback resembled 
the unfortunate prince as he last saw him! 

By the same friend we were informed what a won- 
derful memory George ut had for faces and names, a 
royal gift in which, we believe, his descendants share. 
Once, at a yeomanry review, as troops of farmers 
were rapidly riding past under the king’s inspection, 
he singled out one of them, and said to an attendant, 
‘‘IT remember buying a horse of that man twenty 
years ago.” Nor was the royal old gentleman want- 
ing in humour. There were messengers about the 
court called runners, and one of these was anxious to 
secure his master’s good opinion. Amongst that 
master’s virtues was his devout behaviour at divine 
worship, the habit of attending morning prayers in 
his private chapel. On one occasion the runner was 
present, and made a great effort to attract the king’s 
notice by the very loud tone in which he repeated the 
responses. When the service was over he could not 
find his hat. The king saw him bustling about, 
hunting after something, and asked, ‘‘ What was the 
matter?” 

‘Please your Majesty,” he replied, ‘“I have lost 
my hat.” 

‘* Lost your hat, lost your hat, have you? you prayed 
well, but you did not watch, you did not watch.” 

Proofs of the kindness and condescension of the 
king to those about him were often adduced in the 
course of our friend’s pleasant gossips; but, we 
gathered, that if any liberty was taken it was sure to 
be noticed, but not severely. A carpenter, with 
whom the king often had achat, once ventured, when 
in company with his wife, to introduce her to his 
master. After which, the latter was heard laughing 
with the queen, and saying, ‘‘ Charlotte, Charlotte, 
old —— has just been introducing to me his spouse.” 

George Iv, with all his stateliness, was remarkably 
affable with those about the castle whom he liked, 
and our old friend would often mention the king’s 
concern for him during a season of domestic afflic- 
tion, and the notice which he took of his cut finger. 

There were people in the household who were 
Nonconformists, and attended the Independent 
Chapel in Bier Lane, and afterwards that which 
was opened in High Street. George ur greatly 
respected the religious character of these people, and 
once told one of them that he had a high opinion of 
their good minister, Mr. Redford; ‘‘for,’’ said he, 
‘‘T hear he prays very fervently for me, and I think 
he must be sincere, for you sve he does it without 
being paid for it.’ Many stories have been told 
about the king and this good old man, whom we 
loved as a father, but we cannot vouch for the truth 
of any except that now related. 

There is another interesting anecdote of the king, 
and a Mr. Saunders, who was connected with the 
Independent Church of which Mr. Redford after- 
wards became pastor, and who likewise had to do 
with the formation of a religious society at Kensing- 
ton, still in existence as a Congregational Church, 
worshipping in Allen Street. This Mr. Saunders 
was coachman to George um, and afterwards to 
George 11. ‘The last had a great regard for him, 
and was accustomed to converse with him on the 
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subject of religion. On one occasion, either by 
accident or design, he left some religious tracts in 
the royal carriage. The king was observed reading 
them, and shortly afterwards requested the coachman 
to see that more of the same description were put in 
their place. These were attentively read ; and when 
the old servant, through infirmity, felt obliged to 
retire from his occupation, regret on account of it 
was expressed by his master. Saunders spent his 
last days at Kensington, and when his master saw 
him there on his way from London to Windsor he 
would take kindly notice of this highly privileged 
tract distributor. J. 8. 





Vurieties, 


* 





Crry Parisnes.—The census returns of 1871 show that time 
and chance have made such changes in the City of London that 
the population of some of the parishes has become so small as to 
be unable to be very much less. The enumerators found only 
53 persons resident in the parish of St. Margaret Moses ; 51 in 
Allhallows, Honey Lane; 51 in St. John the Evangelist ; 49 in 
St. Olave, Silver Street ; 46 in St. Mildred, Bread Street ; 45 in 
St. Christopher-le-Stock ; 42 in St. Leonard, Foster Lane ; 38 
in St. Mary Staining ; and 32 in St. Benet Sherehog. A return, 
prepared by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, shows the advan- 
tage gained by the union of small City parishes, not needing an 
Ecclesiastical establishment for each. The site and materials of 
St. Benet’s Church, Gracechurch Street (a parish with a popula- 
tion of 113), sold for £24,650; 696 square feet were taken by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, and the remaining area of 2,218 
square feet produced £24,000. Out of this fund the sum of 
£1,500 was applied in erecting a parsonage house for Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, and £4,000 for repairing and re-pewing the 
church of that parish ; £6,000 in erecting a new church of St. 
Benet at Stepney, and £9,000 in endowing it. 


Dreams.—A Scottish minister refers the writer and readers 
of the articles on ‘‘ Dreams and Dreaming” in the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour,” to the remarks of Sir William Hamilton on this subject 
in the first volume of the ‘‘ Lectures on Metaphysics” (Lect. 
xvii.) Sir W. Hamilton maintains the opinion that the fact of 
the mind remaining active, and conscious of its own activity, 
during sleep, is possible, and is even probable, and not only so, 
but that it can be shown, by articulate evidence, that this 
actually occurs ; and, after giving the results of his personal 
experience, quotes, in confirmation of his views, the substance 
of an essay on sleep, by M. Jouffroy, of the French Institute. 
Our correspondent also sends the following illustration of the 
apparent duration of dreams, or the amazing rapidity of thought 
in them :—‘‘ About thirty years ago, while travelling with a 
brother on the top of a stage-coach, we passed a house at alittle 
distance from the road. I had just remarked to my brother 
that it was finely situated, and looked like a manse, when, 
having been for some time very drowsy, I quickly fell asleep. 
I dreamed that I crossed the Atlantic, and, having travelled 
through a considerable part of the United States, collected 
a great deal of information, which I thought of publishing, and 
then I awoke. I then saw a house which I thought strangely 
similar to the supposed manse I had formerly seen, and re- 
marked this to my brother. ‘That,’ he replied, ‘is the 
house we passed, and which you were pointing to a few 


>” 


moments since. A. D. 


PALATIAL ETIQUETTE.—The management of the Royal house- 
hold has for many years been a pattern of regularity and economy, 
affording in this respect a striking contrast to its condition in 
former reigns. But it was not brought into this state without 
an effort. Baron Stockmar describes in an amusing memo- 
randum the results, which he found, of a divided authority, 
when, as a friend of the Prince Consort, he was empowered to 
introduce a more rational system :—‘‘ The housekeepers, pages, 
housemaids, etc., are under the authority of the Lord Chamber- 
lain ; all the footmen, livery-porters, and under-butlers, by 
the strangest anomaly, under that of the Master of the Horse, 
at whose office they are clothed and paid ; and the rest of the 
servants, such as the clerk of the kitchen, the cooks, the 
porters, etc., are under the jurisdiction of the Lord Steward. 





Yet these ludicrous divisions not only extend to persons, but 
they extend likewise to things and actions. The Lord Steward, 
for example, finds the fuel and lays the fire, and the Lord 
Chamberlain lights it. It was upon this state of things that 
the writer of this paper, having been sent one day by her 
pane Majesty to Sir Frederick Watson, then Master of the 

ousehold, to complain that the dining-room was always cold, 
was gravely answered—‘ You see, properly speaking, it is not 
our fault ; for the Lord Steward lays the fire only, and the 
Lord Chamberlain lights it.’ In the same manner the Lord 
Chamberlain provides all the lamps, and the Lord Steward 
must clean, trim, and light them. If a pane of glass, or the 
door of a cupboard in the scullery, requires mending, it cannot 
now be done without the following process. A requisition is 
— and signed by the chief cook, it is then countersigned 

y the clerk of the kitchen, then it is taken to be signed by 
the Master of the Household, thence it is taken to the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, where it is authorised, and then laid 
before the Clerk of the Works, under the Office of Woods and 
Forests; and, consequently, many a window and cupboard 
have remained broken for months.” 


Commas.—The rule for the use of the comma, referred to 
by Lord Lyttelton—namely, “‘that a comma should appear 
wherever, in deliberate reading, a pause, even barely percep- 
tible, would be suggested by the sense ””—is one I learned at 
school ; and a lengthened course of reading, in printers’ proots 
and otherwise, has convinced me that it is a sound one. Scott, 
in one of his letters to the Ballantynes, complains of their 
printers peppering his compositions with commas ; but I have 
no doubt that the printers were in most cases right, and were 
better judges of where pauses should occur than a rapid writer 
like Scott could be. Authors are generally very careless, if not 
ignorant of punctuation, and would do well to leave the matter 
in the hands of an intelligent and experienced printer. One of 
the worst punctuated books with which I am acquainted is one 
otherwise of nearly absolute correctness, and involving immense 
labour—I mean the ‘Cambridge edition” of Shakespeare, 
The blot of this work is the omission of the comma in cases 
where the word ‘‘and” joins nouns and parts of sentences. 
Thus the editors would print—‘‘ blood and fire and slaughter;” 
which, however, is not so bad as in the case of a long passage, 
such as the following, where the same notion is carried out:— 

*« And I will kiss thy detestable bones 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms 

And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust 

And be a carrion monster like thyself.” 

King John, iii. 4. 

It would assuredly puzzle the longest breath to pronounce this 
passage distinctly without a pause or pauses in the voice, yet 
it is printed as given above.—Correspondent of ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries.” 


Joun Knox MemontAu.—Professor Blackie, of Edinburgh, 
writes : Among the reasons given by certain gentlemen for not 
subscribing to the proposed monument to John Knox, | observe 
this remarkable one, that our Reformer was too great a man to 
require any monument of his greatness beyond the great work 
which he did for his country. If this reasoning were worth a 
straw, then there should be no monument of Washington in 
America, none of Frederick the Great in Berlin, none of Goethe 
in Frankfort, none of Beethoven in Bonn, none of Luther in 
Worms, and none of Walter Scott in Edinburgh. The whole 
history of monumental art, indeed, from the temple of Homer 
in Smyrna, to the most recent erections in this country, 1s 4 
public protest against such sophistry. If the Scottish people 
allow themselves to be influenced by shallow excuses of this 
kind when a great and long-delayed act of national recognition 
is proposed to be performed, I can only say either that their 
usual sagacity has failed them for once, or that they are lament- 
ably destitute in one direction of that fervid genius with which 
they have been credited. Let people say what they will, and 
parade with a skallow satisfaction all sorts of empty apologies 
for doing nothing, it will still remain in the eyes of every 
intelligent stranger who visits this beautiful city a wonder and 
a shame, that, while Charles 11 and George Iv are planted in 
honourable prominence here, not the smallest sign is given that 
Edinburgh is proud of her historical connection with Georgs 
Buchanan and John Knox. [About thirty years ago there was 
a proposal for a Knox memorial, to which some Englishmen 
gave liberal donations. The house of John Knox in the Canon- 


gate was then purchased, and a memorial church erected. Ata 
public meeting in Edinburgh, it was recently resolved to raise 
a colossal statue to the Reformer, which should cost five thou- 
sand pounds. } 
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